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which the last was the crusade against Chosroes of 
Persia. As has been seen, Chre'tien does hardly 
more. And we gather from either story that 
when affinities declare themselves husbands are 
fair game. 

(To be continued.) 



Alfred J. Morrison. 



Hhmpden-Sidney College. 



DER TETJFEL 1ST LOS. 

By Christian Felix "Weisse. 

"When the Restoration dramatist Thomas Shad- 
well and his brother-in-law, the actor Jevon, wrote 
the farce The Devil of a Wife, they little dreamed 
of the important r61e which their little piece was 
to play in the literary history of Germany some 
fifty years later. 1 Composed and acted in the 
spring of 1686, the farce became immensely 
popular because of its simple plot, rapid action, 
and broadly humorous dialogue. Picking it up 
in 1730, the dramatist Charles Coffey made it 
over into a three act opera, by introducing some 
forty-two popular airs, sung by the various char- 
acters, as solos. Music, however, was not entirely 
absent from the original farce. In all his other 
comedies, Shadwell has much to say about music, 
and in The Devil of a Wife he followed his rule by 
introducing three or four rollicking tunes, one of 
which, "A Boat, A Boat, haste to the Ferry," 
is still sung in England to-day. In increasing 
the number of songs and thereby converting the 
comedy into an opera, Coffey was largely influ- 
enced by the tremendous popularity of Gay's 
Beggars Opera, which appeared in 1728, three 
years previous. In Germany, however, the opera 
was a pleasing novelty to the music-loving people, 
so in 1743, Caspar Wilhelm von Borck, the Ger- 
man "Gesandter" at London, undertook the 
translation of Coffey's The Devil to Pay into 
German, and the piece was at once put on the 
stage by the Schonemann troupe and performed 
with great success. In 1752, Christian Felix 
Weisse was requested to retranslate the English 

'The reader is referred to an article by the present 
writer on Thomas Shadwell, which is to appear in the 
December Pvblicatvms of the Modern Language Association. 



opera, new tunes were substituted for the original 
airs which Borck had preserved in his translation, 
and the piece was again put on the boards. A 
few years later, Weisse became acquainted in 
Paris with a French translation of The Devil to 
Pay, entitled Le Diable a Quatre, ou La Femme 
Aeariatre (by Sedaine, 1756), so in his final re- 
modeling of Der Teufel id Los in 1766 Weisse 
made considerable alterations in the text of the 
opera. It is unfortunate that we know nothing 
of the whereabouts of Borck' s translation, and the 
present writer regrets also that he has had to use 
the 1777 edition of Weisse' s Singspiele instead of 
the 1768 edition in which Der Teufel ist Los ap- 
peared for the first time in print. Under these 
handicaps the writer ventures, nevertheless, to indi- 
cate some of the changes which the English originals 
have undergone at the hands of the translator. 

In the first place, a collation of the texts makes 
it evident that Weisse did not use the 1731 text 
(the "editio princeps") of Coffey's opera. The 
arrangement of the scenes, and the rime scheme 
of the song, "Es war einmal ein junges Weib," 
proves that fact conclusively. In the second 
place, it is quite apparent that Weisse has appro- 
priated several of the scenes which are original 
with the French translator Sedaine. As an illus- 
tration of this point may be cited Act I, scene 10, 
of Der Teufel id Los, which is found only in the 
French text A case of mis-translation occurs in 
Act II, scene 2. In the English text, the terma- 
gant wife, Lady Loverule, has been transferred 
through a "cunning man's" power to the hut of 
a "beastly" cobbler. Suddenly she hears a noise 
and cries out angrily, " What dog is that? ", re- 
ferring, I take it, to the cobbler. The French 
translator takes the word literally, however, and 
elaborates the text as follows: "Qu'-est-ce que 
j'entends la? ma petite chienne sera tombee. 
Bibi ! Bibi ! venez-ici, Bibi . . . Mais je ne trouve 
pas le cordon de ma sonnette." Weisse avoids 
translating the sentence about the "dog." 

Coming now to Weisse' s translation per se, it is 

! It was published in that form in 1731. Previous to 
the appearance of this quarto, however, Theophilus CSb- 
ber took it in hand, cut out the role of the parson, reduced 
the opera to one act and added one song written by his 
father and another by Lord Rochester. See The Com- 
panion to the Playhouse, London, 1764. Also Biog. Dram., 
vol. n, page 161. 
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noticed that in the dramatis personm, and again 
in the dialogue itself, Weisse has misinterpreted 
the cobbler's name, Zekel Jobsen, and has it read 
" Jobs Zekell." Many of the English puns, and 
much of the word-play Weisse has not, of course, 
been able to reproduce in the German text, but 
occasionally he has made up for this by intro- 
ducing a German pun, which is as good (or bad !) 
as the English original. We find an instance of 
this in the passage where the cook asks his new 
mistress (the disguised cobbler's wife) what she 
will have for breakfast, remarking : " Es ist auch 
noch ein Stuck gebratener Kapaun iibrig." 
" Nein, nein," says the ignorant peasant in her 
innocence, "Karthauen esse ich nicht !" Another 
device which Weisse uses to enliven the humor of 
his translation is plenty of "stage business." A 
case in point is found in the scene from which I have 
just quoted where the cobbler's wife ends her con- 
versation with the cook by saying, "I will take 
whatever you please, Mr. Cook," and Weisse 
adds the stage direction, " Kellner (geht ab und 
wiederholt im Gehen immer die Worte :) Herr 
Kellner, Herr Kellner I" Much of Weisse' s 
translation is a very free rendering of the English 
phraseology, even when there appears to be no 
necessity for it. We can understand, to be sure, 
how the translator might prefer to render the par- 
ticular term "popish cur" by the more general 
" Schlingel." But it seems as though Weisse has 
gone a long way out of his path in translating the 
phrase " I am a true English heart " by "Ich bin 
ein ehrlicher alter Degenknopf ! " 

Much of the popularity of Der Teufel ist Los 
was due to the genuine folk songs contained 
therein, some of them being translations, while 
others, such as the extremely popular "Ohne 
Lieb und ohne Wein," are German to the core. 
It was the combination of folk song and folk life, 
however, in Der Teufel ist Los that made it the 
favorite of the German people, and at the same 
time drew upon it the wrath of Gottsched and led 
thereby to the downfall of his school. 3 Such in 
brief is the history of Der Teufel ist Los. 



Prineeton, N. J. 



Alfred E. Eichakds. 



3 See Minor, Lousing' s Jugendfreumde (Kurschners Deutsche 
National-Litteratur, vol. 72, pp. xx-xxii). Also Minor, 
Christian Felix Weisse und seine Beziehungen zur deutschen 
Literatur des achtzehnten Jahrhunderis, Innsbruck, 1880, and 
Scherer's Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, pp. 409 seq. 



A STUDY IN LITERARY GENEALOGY. 

To make a statement of plagiarism is a danger- 
ous thing. Tennyson writing to a friend on the 
subject said: ' ' Parallelisms must always recur. 
Why not ? Are there not human eyes all over the 
world looking at the same objects and must there 
not consequently be coincidences of thought and 
impression and expression." And he quotes a 
Chinese friend who had found ' ' two lines of his, 
almost word for word, in an old untranslated 
Chinese poem." Everyone whose book -lore is at 
all diversified or varied knows the truth of this 
assertion. Thus in one day's reading the present 
writer has noticed the suggestive likeness between 
Longfellow's simile of the snow bridegroom in 
Evangeline, and his friend Hawthorne's The 
Snow Image. Or more verbally the k\vBwv 6Wi}s 
trv/jufiopas of the last lines of the Oedipus Bex 
recalls Hamlet's "sea of troubles," a quotation 
that Lowell might have included in his abortive 
attempt to prove Shakespere's Classical knowledge. 
Though coincidences of this kind may be merely 
chance, there are certain similarities that are more 
than that ; they are frank imitation, or, if you 
will — plagiarism. 

Everyone has read Voltaire's famous Zadig and 
and everyone remembers the amusing tale, Le 
chien et le eheval. This tale has often been cited 
as the initial example of that ratiocinative method 
that Poe first applied to the detective story. But 
as a matter of fact this story is very old and it has 
quite a varied history. 

Briefly Voltaire says : As Zadig is walking 
near a small wood he meets the king's head hunts- 
man who asks him whether he has seen the king's 
horse that has escaped from one of the grooms. 
"It is," replied Zadig, "the horse that has the 
best stride ; it is just five feet high, has a very 
small hoof, a tail three and a half feet long, etc." 
"Which way did he go?" asks the huntsman. 
" I have not seen him at all," replies Zadig, " and 
I never heard of him before. ' ' They immediately 
conclude that Zadig has stolen the horse and arrest 
him. Scarcely has his sentence been passed when 
the horse is recovered. Much surprise is expressed 
at Zadig' s discernment and be is questioned on it. 
' ' While walking in the woods I noticed the prints 
of a horse at equal distances : there, I said, is a 
horse that has a perfect pace. The dust on the 
trees along the trail was brushed off just seven feet 



